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The painter's due!. 

Broxpo had yeadily found a second in the first artist he met on 
the Corso, and after a rapid walk they turned on the lonely and 
lofty wall of the Palatine, to look back on the ruins of the Forum 
At a fountain-side, not far beyond, he had agreed to find his anta- 
gonist ; but spite of the pressing business of the hour, the wonderful 
and solemn beauty of the ruins that lay steeped in moonlight at his 
feet, awoke, for an instant, all of the painter in his soul 

* [3 it not glorious, Lenzoni !” he said, pointing with his rapier 
to the softened and tall columns that carned their capitals among 
the stars 

*“ We have not come out to sketch. Amieri! 

“ True, caro! but my fingers work as if the pencil was in them, 
and I forget revenge while I see what I shall never sketch again !" 

Lenzoni struck his hand heavily on Amieri’s shoulder, as if to 


was the reply. 


wake him from a dream, and looked close into his face 

“Tf you fight in this spirit, Biondo ‘ 

“] shall fight with heart and soul, Lenzoni; fear me not! 
But when I saw, just now, the 4el’effetto of the sharp-drawn sha- 
dows under the arch of Constantine, and felt instinctively for my 
pencil, something told me, at my heart's ear—you will never trace 





rery 


line again, Amieri 

* Take heart, caro amico !” 

‘* My heart is ready, but my thoughts come fast! What were 
my blood, I cannot but reflect, added to the ashes of Rome! We 
fight in the grave of an empire! But you will not philosophize, 
dull Lenzoni! Come on to the fountain !” 

The moon shone soft on the greensward rim of the neglected 
fountain that once sparkled throngh the * gold palace” of Nero 
The white edges of half buried marble peeped here and there from 
the grass, and beneath the shadow of an ivy-covered and tottering 
arch, sang a nightingale, the triumphant possessor of life amid the 
forgotten ashes of the Cwsars. Amieri listened to his song. 

“You are prompt, signor !” said a gay-voiced gentleman, turn- 
ing the corner of the ruined wall, as Biondo, still hstening to the 
nightingale, fed his heart with the last sweet words of Violanta 

‘++ Sempre pronto,’ is a good device,” answered Lenzoni, spring- 
ing to his feet. ** Will you fight, side to the moon, signors, or shall 
we pull straws for the choice of light?” 

Amieri's antagonist was a strongly made man of thirty, costly in 
his dress, and of that class of features eminently handsome, yet 
eminently displeasing. ‘The origin of the quarrel was an insulting 
observation, coupled with the name of the young Countess Cesarini, 
which Biondo, who was standing mm the shadow of a wall, watching 
her window from the Corso, accidentally overheard. A blow on 
the mouth was the first warning the stranger received of a listener's 
neighbourhvod, and after a momentary struggle they exchanged 


cards, and separated to meet in an hour, with swords, at the foun- 





tain, on the Ps 

Amieri was accounted the best foil in the ateliers of Rome, but 
his antagonist, the Count Lamba Malaspina, had just returned from 
a long residence in France, and had the reputation of an accom- 
plished swordsman. Ameri was slighter in person, but well-made, 
and agile asa leopard ; but when Lenzoni looked into the cool eye 
of Malaspina, the spirit and fire which he would have relied upon 
to ensure his friend success im an ordinary contest, made him trem- 
ble now 

Count Lamba bowed, and they crossed swords. Amuier had 
read his autagonist’s character, like his friend, and, at the instant 
their blades parted, he broke down his guard with the quickness of 
lightning, and wounded } 
crossed his rapier again, and in the next moment Amieri’s sword 


min the face. Malaspina smiled as he 





lew high above hus head, and the counts was at his breast 

* Ask for vour life, mio braro ’” he said, as calmly as if thev 
had met by chance in the Corso 

* 4’morte ! villain and slanderer!” cred An.ieri, and striking 
the sword from his bosom, he aimed a blow at Malaspina, which, 
by a backward movement, was received on the point of the blade 
Transfixed through the wrist, Amero struggled in vain against the 
superiour strength and coolness of his antagonist, and falling on his 
knee, waited im silence for his death-blow. Malaspina drew his 
sword gently as possible from the wound, and recommending a 
tourniquet to Lenzoni tll a surgeon could be procured, washed the 
blood from his face in the fountain, and descended into the Forum, 
hamming the air of a new song 


Faint with loss of blood, and with his left arm around Lenzoum's 
neck, Biondo arrived at the surgeon's door. 

** Can you save his hand '”’ was the first eager question 

Ameri held up his bleeding wrist with difficulty, and the surgeon 
shook his head as he laid the helpless fingers in hus palm. ‘The ten- 
don was entirely parted 

*T may save the hand,” he said, * but he will never use it more!” 

Amieri gave his friend a look full of anguish, and fell back in- 
sensible 

** Poor Biondo !” said Lenzoni, as he raised his pallid head from 
the surgeon's pillow. “ Death were less misfortune than the loss 
of a hand like thine. The foreboding was too true, alas! that thou 

prs 


never wouldst use pencil more ! 


(To be continued.) 





INDIAN BLOGRAPHY. 


PUSHMATAHA. 

Tus individual was a distinguished warriour of the Choctaw na- 
tion, and a fair specimen of the talents and propensities of the mo- 
dern Indian. It will have been noticed, by those who have paid at- 
tention to Indian history, that the savage character is always seen 
in a modified aspect, among those of the tribes who reside im juxta- 
position with the whites. We are not prepared to say that it is 
either elevated, or softened, by this relation; but it is certainly 
changed. The strong hereditary bias of the wild and untamed rover 
of the forest, remains in prominent development, while some of the 
arts, and many of the vices of the civilized man, are engrafted upon 
them. The Choctaws have had their principal residence in that 
part of the country east of the Mississippi river, which now forms 
the state of Mississippi, and have had intercourse with the Euro 
pean race, from the time of the discovery of that region by the 
French, nearly two centuries ago. In 1820, that tribe was sup 


posed to consist of a population of twenty-five thousand souls 


| They have always maintained friendly relations with the American 
people, and have permitted our missionaries to reside among them ; 


some of them have addicted themselves tu agneculture, and a few 
of their females have intermarried with the white traders 
Pushmataha was born alout the year 1764, and at the age of 
twenty was a captain, or a war chief, and a great hunter. In the 
latter occupation he often passed to the western side of the Missis. 
sippl, to hunt the butlalo, upon the wide plains lying towards our 
southern frontier. On one occasion, while hunting on the Red mver, 
with a party of Choctaws, he was attacked by a number of Indians 
of a tribe called the Callageheahs, near the Spanish line, and totally 
defeated. He made his own escape, alone, to a Spanish settlement, 
where he arrived nearly starved ; having, while on the way given 
a little horse, that he found grazing on the plains, for a single fish 
He remained with the Spaniards five years, employing himself as a 
hunter, brooding over the plans of vengeance which he afterwards 
executed, and probably collecting the information necessary to the 
success of his scheme Wandering back to the Choctaw country 
alone, he came by stealth, in the night, toa little village of the enemies 


by whom he had been defeated, suddenly rushed in vepon them, killed 





seven of the inhabitants, and set tire to the lodges, which were 
entirely consumed before the oc cupants rec overed from their alarm. 
After this feat he remained in lis own nation about six vears, 


putation as a hunter, and engaging occasionally 


increasing his re; 


the affairs of the tribe. He then raised a party of his own frends, 
and led them to seek a further revenge for the defeat which st 
rankled in his bosom. Again he surprised one of their towns upor 
Red river, and killed two or three of their warriours without any 
loss on his own side But engaging in an extensive hunt, his ’ 
sence trom home was protract« d to the term of « oht months. Rest 
ing from this expedition but ten days, he prevailed upon another 
party of Choctaw warriours to follow his adventurous steps in a 
new enterprise against the same enemy, and was again victorious, 
bringing home six of the scalps of his toes, without losing a ma 
On this occasion he was absent seven or eight months. In one year 
afterwards he raised a new party, led them against the foe whom 
he had so often stricken, and was once more successful 


Some time before the war of 1812, a party of Creek Indians, who 


had been engaged in a hunting expedition, came to the Choctaw 
country, and burned the house of Pushmataha, who was in the 
neighbourhood intently occupied in playing ball, a game at which he 
was very expert. He was too great a man to subimit to such an 


jury, and, as usual, unmediate retaliation ensued. He led a party 
of Choctaws into the Creek country, killed several of that nation, 
and committed as great destruction of their property as was practi- 
cable in his rapid march, and he continued from time to time, until 
the breaking out of the war between the United States and Great 


Britain, to prosecute the hostilities growing out of this feud with 


relentless vigour; assailing the Creeks frequently with small par- 
ties, by surprise, and committing indiscriminate devastation upon 
the property or people of that tnbe. Such are the quarrels of great 
men; and such have been the border wars of rade nations from the 
earliest times 

In the war that succeeded, he was always the first to lead a party 
against the British or their Indian allies ; and he did much injury to 
the Creeks and Seminoles during that contest. His military prowess 
and success gained for him the honorary title, which he seems to 
have well deserved , and he was usually called General Poushmataha 

This chief was not descended from any distinguished family, but 
was raised to command, when a young man, in consequence of his 
talents and prowess. He was always poor, and when not engaged 
in war, followed the chase with ardour and success. He was brave 
and generous ; kind to those who were necessitoua, and hospitable 
to the stranger’ The eagerness with which he sought to revenge 
himself upon his enemies, aflords no evidence of ferocity of chara: 
ter, but is in strict conformity with the Indian code of honour, 
which sanction such deeds as nobly meritorious 

It is curious to observe the singular mixture of great and mean 
qualities in the character of a barbarous people. ‘The same man 
whe is distinguished mm war, and mn the co men, ts often the sulject 
of anecdotes which reflect little credit on lis character in private 
life. We shall repeat the few meidents which have reached us, in 
the publick and private history of Pushmataha 

He attended a council held in i823, near the residence of Major 
Pitchlyun, a wealthy trader among the Choctaws, and at a distance 
of eighty miles from lis own babitation. ‘The business was closed 
on the third of July, and on the following day, the anniversary of 
our independence, a dinner was given by Major Pitehlynn to Colo 
vel Ward, the agent of the government of the United States, and the 
principal cluefs who were present. When the guests were about 
to depart, it was observed that General Pushmataha had no horse ; 
and as he was getting to be too old to prosecute so long a journey on 
foot, the government agent suggested to Mr. Pitchlynn, the pro 
priety of presenting him witha horse. ‘This was readily agreed to, on 
the condition that the chief would promise not to exchange the horse 
for whiskey ; and the old warriour, mounted upon a tine young am 
mal, went upon his way reyoicing, It was not long before he visited 
the agency, on foot, and it was discovered that he had lost lise horse 


t ball-play. © But did vou not promise 





Mr. Petehlynn,” 


said the agent, “* that you wo ild not sell his horse’ “I did se 


in betting a 


in presence of yourself and many others,” re plied the cluef; * but 
I did not promise that I would not risk the horse on a game of ball.” 

Itis said that during the late war, General Pushmataha, having 
joined our southern army with some of his warriours, was arrested 
by the commanding general for striking a soldier with his sword 
When asked by the commander why be had cominitted this act of 


Molence, he replied that the soldier had been rude to his wife, and 


that he had only given him a blow or two with the side of his sword 
to teach him beter manners ‘butat at had been vou, general, in 
stead of a private soldier,” continued he, * I should have used the 
sharp cdve of my sword, in detence of my wife , Whe has come so 
lar to Visit a great warriour like myself’ 

Atatime when a guard of ¢ or ten men was kept at the 
wenev, one of the soldiers hav become mtoxicated, was ordered 
to be conned, and as there was no puardhouse, the temporary ar- 
rest was eflected by tving the offender Pushmataha seeing the 
man this « tit nquire d the cause, and on be ing imftormed, 
ex med, “is that all’ and unmediately untied the unfortunate 


soldier, remarking coolly, “many good warnours get drunk 








Ata meeting ot b ness at the agenev, at which several Ameri 
can ventemer mad some of the cluel men of the Choctaw nation 
were present, the conversation tur ed upon the Indian custom ol 
marrying ay lity of wives. Pushmutaha remarked that he had 
two wives, and intended to have always the same number. Bemg 

et 
shed il hes het tink the practice wr ‘, the« ef rephed,” No; 
sit not nelt that every woman + 1 be marned—and how can 
that be, When there are more women than me Ubliess some men 
marry more than one When our Great Father, the President, 
caused the Iudins to be counted last vear, i wae found that the 
women were most 1 nerous, and if One man could have but one 
Wilc, SOme WoL ‘ i lave » husband 

In 1624, this ciel was at the city of Wash ngton, as one of a de 
putavion sent to visit the president, for the purpose of briyl ne 

vw cham of ine between the Amerecan poome and the Choc 

‘ i vert Lafavette ‘ peu s Inen wed tri 
umphai t r ‘ the | ted States, was at the same me Lropolis, 
and the Choctaw cliefs came to pay him their respects. Several 


of them made speeches, and amoung the rest, Pushaataha addressed 


} 
hin in these words 





on drew the sword as a¢ mpa 
{ the enemies of America Jou 








« 
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- { your t iwitl at of ene n 
4 vu fit that r ‘ i te yer n 
, we | \ ‘ those ' 
‘ ts 
1 of ut We “ ' t 
‘ ‘ h ; \ ‘ ‘ ve © take 
e hand, and 9 I “ een 
| rly t % 7 1 t ‘ 
The old warnour pron ed © words with an affecting 
nutty of voice and mi er Ile seemed to feel a presentime 
of the brevity of ow! fe. The co ding remark of his speec 
‘ | hen : . nore. He was take 
sas prophetick na few « 1 Was LO more le was ti 
sick at Washington, and died in a strange land W hi he fo 
that his end was appre ’ ‘ | compa iro ! 
| desired them to rats nup, to ris lw de 
m with all his ornaments, that his de nT t of a 
lle was particularly anxious that s int be acconu 
med with military bonours, and when a promise was ni 
that his wishes should be fulliliea, he became cheeriul, ad 
versed with composure until the moment when he expired witho 
a groan In conversation with s Indian friends shortly betore 
death, he said, “IT shall die, but you will return to our brethee 
As you go along the paths, vou will see th flowers, and hear t 
birds sing, but Pushmateha will see tie | hear them no more 
When you will come to yo home, they will ask you, wh 
Pushmataha? and you wii sav to Ue he is no more. They w 
hear the tidings lke aso of the fall of a mighty oak tn the st 
ness of the woods.” 
‘The only speech mad Pushmataha, on the occasion of lis Vv 
to Washington, was te N It w mtended by him to b 
in opening address, wi e lived, he wo doubtless Way 
ywed by another more iikel selt We took it down as he spo 
The person address Vas the Seere of War 
Father—1 have een here ’ Ilha ' 
You s ! me | ' \ 
» me t ‘ ‘ i 
Fathe When in my « I ‘ 
e, and w d ’ ! ! 
| e a small « yor | 
i his father’s face, hangs t ‘ ‘ 
ither, Ph ithe t ‘ , a , 
4 tie 
Fat ‘ ] e we i 
ted 1 
eak in this belov ‘ | ° 
ne of my tathers, « ' any ¢ 
United S r ! ‘ WV 
ands of the t be 
there ho da it 
Fath Lhave cor t 
shions of the w e , l 
nal lL repeat the atric e'| 
re when a young man to see my J Ile t 
tin trouble, We must run and tell bam ¢ Pius if 
is bke a man wh wes au er an \ 
talk further.” 
The celebrated John Randolph, ina eecht n the floor of the 
senate, alluded thus to the forest elief s hose ef menu ve 
ive attempted to sketeh : * Sir, ina late visit to the publick grave- 
vard, my attention was arrest by the ' monument of the 
Choctaw Chief Pushmataha He was, I] have been told byt 
who knew him, one of nature’s nobility ! who we 
dorned any society quietly by the s of our statesmer 
and high magistrates im ‘ tur t one vier 
the red man and the white man are on a level On the sides of 
the plain shaft that marks his place of burtal, I read these words 
“ Pushmataha, a Choctaw chief, hes here. This mor ent to | 
memory is erected by his brother cluefs, who were associated with 


mina delegation from their nation, mn the year IS24, to the go 





vernment of the United Stites Pushmataha was a warriour o 

eat distinction. He-was wise in council, eloquent in an extraor- 
dinary de cree, and on il] eceassions, and under all cireumstance 8, 
the white man’s frend Hie deed in Washmgton, on the twenty- 
iourth of December, 1624, of the croup, m the sixtieth vear of his 
age.” Among his last words were the following. * When Tam 
gone, let the big guns be ticd over me 

This chef had five elulure lits oldest s died at the age of 
twenty-one, after having con ted 1 eEXed t English eduea- 
tion The others were your tthe time of the decease of the 
father A medal has been sent by the president to t oldest sur. 


viving son, as a testimony of respect tor the memory ¢ 1 Warriour, 
whose attachment to our government was steady and unshaken 


throughout his life 


The day after the funeral of Pushmataha, the «¢ utation v ‘ 
the office in charge of the Bureau of Indian Affairs ‘The co 


nances of the chefs wore a gloom which such a loss was well « 





culated to create. Over the face of one of the deputation, howe 
was a cloud darker than the rest, and the expression of lis face to 
a tale of deeper sorrow Ask that young 1 said the officer 


charge of the Bureau, what is the matter with him?) ‘The answer 


Ask him w makes lor sorry The loss. 





was, * | am sorry.”’ 
the answer was expected to be, of our beloved elie but no—it 
was, ‘**] am sorry it was not ine” Ask him te explain what he 
means by being sorry that it was not hin’ ‘The ceremonies of t! 


funeral, the reader will bear im mind, were very imposing. The 


old chief had said, “ when | am gone, let the big guns be fired over 
me ;” and they were fired. Beside the discharge of minute guns 


on the Capitol Hill, and from the ground contizuous to the place ot 
interment, there was an Immense concourse of citizens, a lone trai 


of carriages, cavalry, military, bands of musick, the whole proces 





sion extending at least a mile in length; and there were thousands 
lining the ways, and filling the doors and windows, and then the mi 


litary honours at the grave, combined to produce in this your 





chief*s mind a feeling of regret that he had not been, himself, the 
subject of these honours—hence, his reply —* | am sorry that it was 


not me; and so he explained himselt 


SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH PERIODICALS, 


OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 
I 


| 


We are very fond of speculating, as we walk t! 


























I 
character and pursuits af the} e Who inhabit { not 
so maternally assists us in these s ilations as the appearance ot 
the house doors. The various expressions of the humane 
afford a beautiful and interesting study; but there is something in 
w physiognomy of strect-cdoor kno kers, almost as charact Shek 
nearly asint a) Whenever we visit a man for the first tim 
\ 1 t features of his Knecker with U reatest ¢ 
v; for wew | Ww t between the man and lus knock 
t r vw ney t , ; it ror ! S38 cet ret t T s ‘ nee i 
| t t s on ription of knocker that used t 
common enou but w ris tasty i away 1 large roun 
mw, with th ily f tf aconviy m smiling blandly at you, as 
\ Wistt sides of nur load ory ll up your slurt co 
rw you Ww ’ t r I we pever saw 
itwiocker ont vorol ac i faan is rexper ‘ 
1 y Spin is] van jothet ttl 
+" \ Vv I t olasma tto vor 
Y t V VANS | ’ ut mn iheavy te ious 
’ wil L¢ 1 expressive of say stu \ 
t ' the kno ! {a great favour 
w fish and brut 
| reis a | Evry n knocker, with a long thin face 
‘| ! Very silarp ¢ S nies 1s “ 
\ vernment-off peo i tdrabs and starched cravats 
s } sii men, ¥ rare | y sutistie ti their own 
wie I ! Ves i unt impor 
We trouls lew vea by th thom ¢ i 
‘ mitanvi 1 | composed of av 
{ + hand, « ! iwheon A little trouble i 
1 how ver, ¢ i ius to ovel t sou i i \ ana to 
new system to our favoul t ry. You willinva 
vi this knocker on the doors of cold and tormal people, wh 
ways ask you why you don’t come, and never say 
I rvbody knows the brass knocker is common to suburban vi 
las extensive boarding’ schools; and having noticed this genus 
we ithe most prominent and best defined species 
S t is affirm, that the agitation of a man’s brain by 
! t passior produces corresponding developments tn the form 
of his sku Do not let us be understood as pushing our theory to 
leneth of asserting, that any alteration in a man’s disposition 
will produce a visible eflect on the feature of his knocker. Our 
on merely is, that in such a case, the magnetism which must 
exist between a man and his knocker, would induce the man to 
\ 1 seek some knocker more « nial to his altered f 
If you ever f rman changme his ibitation without any 
vi pretext, depend upon it, that although he may not be 
ware of the fact himself, it is | se he and his knocker are at 
var ! 
Entertaimng these feel sont lyect of kno rs, it will be 
' \ ned with what co n we viewed the en 
removal of the knocker from the door of t next house to the o1 
“ \ 1, Sonn n , ant = st nofa bell l Ss wus 
1 calamity we h never ant \ The bar rof any body 
bemne able to exist with tak Aer, | red so wild and vision 
ary, that it had never for one instant « ’ tw 
We sauntered moodily from the s bent our steps towar 
Eaton Square, then just building. What was our astonishment and 


indienation to find that bells were fast | mung the rul ind 





knockers the exeeption! Our theory 
We hastened home; and fancying we foresaw in the swilt progress 


of events, its entire abolition, resolved, from that day forward, to 


vent our speculations on our next-door 1 uursin person. The 


house adjoining ours on the left hand was umnhabited, and we had 
therefore, plenty of leisure to observe our next-do 


netuhbours on 
the other side 


The how 


without the knocker was in the occupation of a city 








clerk, and there was a neatly-wr n bill in the parlour window 
itunation that lodgings for a single gentleman were to be let within 

It was a neat, dull little house, on the shady side of the way, with 
new, narrow floor-cloth mm the pass and new narrow stair-ear 
pets up to the first floor, The paper was new, and the paint was 
new, and the furniture was new, and ail threes paper, paint, and 

irniture, bespoke the limited means of the tenant. There was 4 

ttle red and black e¢ tin th rawing-room, with a border of 

all the way reund; a few stained chairs, and a pembroke 
A pink shell was display he iof the littl sideboards, 
Ww \ i i n rten \ ‘ \ 1 ‘ 
! nad ' ‘ rst t 
1 ¢ t the decorative turt reolt " 

I was the room destined for the r tion of the s 

n dur t day, and a little baek room on the same floor was 

ssiyned us sleeping apartment by nicht 

Ih had not been long im the w ow, when a stout, good 

hen Ain ntloman, of about hv inme-t ty ppeared as 
i ¢ te for the tenantey Te S Wore mn 1 for the 

was cen down mane ely after his first visit; ina day or 
vot it mo came i i shortiy wards his rea 
‘ erea ‘ 

Virs ll, he displaved a om extra rary partiality for sit 
ting up tll three or four o’cloek in the merning, drinking whiskey 
ind water, and smoking ears; then he invited friends home, who 
used to come at ten o'clock, and begin to get happy about the sm 


irs, When they evinced their perfect contentment by singing songs 
with half-a-dozen verses of two lines each, and a chorus of ten, 


which chorus used to be shouted forth by the whok 


strength of the 
‘ ompany, in the most enthusiastickK and vociicrous manner, to the 
great annoyance of the neighbours, and the special discomfort of 


another single gentleman overhead. 








Now this was bad eno occurring as it 
m the average, but this was not all; for when t 





times a week 
ipany did 
go away, instead of walking quietly down the street, as any body 


j , 
else s company would have done, they amused themselves by making 


alarming and frightful noises, and counterfeiting the shrieks of fe- 

















males in distress; and one night a red-faced gentleman, in a white 
hat, knocked in a most urvent manner at t! vr of the powdered. 
headed old gentleman at number tir ind Ww 1th , wdered 
headed old gentleman, who thought one of his yo iughtera 
must have been taken ill suddenly ero 1 Stairs, and 
after a great deal of unbolting and kev-t } o i the street 
loor, the red-faced man in the white hat sa w he d excuse 
his ving him so much trou , but if f he'd favour 
h n with a glass of cold sprit wat vl t is w for 
i¢ » to take him home, on w the 1S.ammed the 

” went up Stairs, and threw i 3 Waler-jug 

the window---very str t \ i Nv ! a 
wm t “ Street was volv 1¢ = : 

\ sajoke; and even pract : very 1 their 
way you can only ‘ r los ! em, but 
1 | t 1of our street w so f Siu! 8s to kt 
] ; pa ser olt rv é s the con 

wos it our next was 1 1 the 

s iain, that S imends j 

| vy must co to 1 sing! 

re 1 \ humot id 

{ 1 that time forw os s eV sata coffec 

us t termination W 1a ! i ihiuxed saus 
la ) 

‘I next sed otf vy Ww miv was delehted 
with t change, but on the next t Neises Were rencwed with 
reater spirit thane i - it inst uls 1! iy unable 

S iim hisown li t \ Mm hn come to the 
letermination of Seeing hun hh mw every i what with the 

I it greeting of the friends part the mase created 
gentleman in his pass { lis subsequent 
sit 31 » get his boots offi I t Ww =) rh So our 
ent r neighbour gave t nel nt “ was a very 
er in other respects, not t l the s entle 
I wel entert ! $ les 

] next applicant for the v tl sof a very dif 

fore iracter from the troubles ! itleman who had jst 

He was a tall, thin, y t , W profusion 

vn haw, t show rs, and very s yped mus 

Ile wore a : mut, with f 3 wn t vray 

= il Wash ves te vretthior rather -a 

! i rat s ke t r 1 nau 

Ss Inanners, and such a ess! So 

s S spos too! When he first « ! t vd s 

| red most rly whether was suret to wet a 

: 1 t | alt | im Ww n ! rt them, he 

re tt to iN tis i the " 1 ( : S te ite ed 
tos seribe lus mite t rw most \ wn t 1 

0 nex wi r Was perfect I v. Hle had got a 
, r at last, of yuast lis own way of think i serious, Well 
sposed man, who irred graiety Llovedr nt. He took 

wh thre I with it | t, and ure nim n ma long 
s : ts i mow hh us lo wo fexch 
TT il civ sand S rs 

I actious man afriv sl was to arrive from the 
‘ y next morn H ve fa pri 

{ . r next-door n r l to rest a riy 
re sting t he might be « wt y at ten o'clock 
xt mo i not befor wis! if 

He was called, and did not answer; he was called un, but there 
was noreply. Our next-door neighbour became alarmed and burst 

t floor open. ‘The serious man had left the house mysteriously; 
inrving with him the shirt, the prayer-book, a tea-spoon, and the 
by ws 
Whether this occurrence, coupled with the irregularities of his for 
mer lodver ve our next-door n thour an aversion to single gen 
t 1 We know not; w ily } w thatt next bill w h mace 

5 in " 1 yor w wot t rally, that there 
Ww furnmis 1 irtiments to tont first f tr The bill was 
soonr ved. The new | rs at first attracted our « sity, and 
ifterwards ex our interest 

I Ww 1 young tad ghteen or nineteen, and his mother, a 

| , t fifty. « tu be 2 1 me r wore a widow's 
“ 3 {the bov was also el fin p mourn They were 





yor—very poor, for their only means of support arose from the pit- 





ta t y earn Vt ying wt igs, and transiating for the 
book « 

The Formers som ntry play if settled in London ; 
yartiy rise it atior r rees of employ for the boy. 
mad Vv, perhaps, w ' | sire tol , w“ 
they had nin better cirenmst s, and wher r poverty was 
knowtr Thev were} rt revers " Ve revea 
their wants and privations to stran s, How bitter those privations 
were, and how hard t vy work to ren them, no one ever 
knew but themselves. Nicht after maht, two, three, four hours after 
1 t. « iw iT ‘ : r nt scanty fir 
r mwa ! {still W s still 
if Work tna iv attier ’ M ~ " vy. that nature 
had sett t rt i his pl V “ vis tu con 
of her worst diseas 

Act “ pe. bya r ne in mere « sity. we con 
trived to estaohsa first an ntamne i the relos luumacy 





was sinking fast. hrough a part of the winter, and th 
the following sp wr, his la rs we ul singly pro- 
mged; and the mother attempted to procure needle- work, embroi- 


dery—any thing for bread 


\ few shillings now and then, were all she could earn 





worked st von; dying by minutes, but never once giv 
ance to complaint or murmur 


It was a beautiful autumn evening when we went to pay our cus- 
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tomary visit to the invalid. His little remaining strength had been FABLES FROM LESSING. THE PAMILY CIRCLE 
: » P kK. 

decreasing rapidly for two or three days preceding, and he was lying eS ae 

on the sofa at the open window, gazing at the setting sun, his mo- 


' A dull plodder of an ass undertook to run against a 


horse. The result may be anticipated. “ Weli,” said by ! . 
say I expected something of the kind: for I ran a thorn into wi 


ther had been reading the bible to him, for she closed the bcok as we LAND OF REST, 


entered, and advanced to meet us. “I was telling William,” she Os v. Hope s 
. : ‘ where 

a week ago, Which ts still paint \\ P 

so that he may get quite well. He is not ill, you know; but he is ate ‘A : 





said “ that we must manage to take him into the country somewhere, 















































not very strong, and has exerted himself too much lately.’ Poor A nightingale, tired of its musical solitude, sought to form at 
thing! The tears that streamed through her fingers, as she turned ship with some of the other si + birds; but all reject “ 
aside, as if to adjust her close widow's cap, too plainly showed how) vances. At last it address tsclf to the peacock, and the t 4 ; 
: : ‘ ‘ 
fruitless was the attempt to deceive herself the two were inseparab 
The boy placed one hand in ours, grasped his mother’s arm with Pope and Kneller were better f is than Pope Addis 
the other, drew her hastily towards him, and frequently kissed her — : i ~~ 4 
ae “eA The wolf saw the hors vy, withay ’ ‘ 
cheek ere Was a short paus He sunk back upon his pillow, 
“ten 2 » “Why do you let yourself bya weak “ 
and looked with ap; earnestness his mother’s face. * Wil- : r \\ 
| ’ os | crush in a moment s t wolf " 
liam, William!” said the terrified par ‘don’t look at me so ‘ 
; on 3% . phed the gallant steed. 
speak to me, dear! The boy smiled languidly, but in an instant iad a 
afterwards his features resolved into the same cold, solemn gaz he ane houatins of ite talents maid. “0 con sail I 
‘ ill ity ° ‘ , tel 6 1s ‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
“William, dear Willam!” said the distracted mother, “ rouse ‘Ay.” said the fox. “but is there any that roe woe \ . 
yourself, dear mt look at me so, love—pray don’t! Oh, my God! fo you perceive the m ) , 
what shall I do!—my dear, dear boy !—he is dying! 
Phe bov rarsed ms i le flort 1 fold his hand " : . t 
The boy raised himself by a violent effort, and folded his hands PENCILLINGS PROM D'ISRABLI, i ‘ , ve at rest 
together—* Mother! ir, dear mother; bury me in the open fields 
any where but in these dreadful streets. I should lke to be where A KAMSCHATKAN DINNER.---No custoins seem more F : 
“ : those practised by a Kame can. when he wishes to t PRATERNAL APPROTION, 
you can see my grave, mother, but not in these close crowded ' ’ 
streets; they have killed me; kiss me again, mother; put yourarm = "5 id. He first ins died I t \ itful to enjoy 
, 1 thems si ‘ s to ‘ ! t . 
round my neck Aa is ! " v the 
e fell back ; a strange expression stole upon his features: not of VY! the st devours the f “ s , ' © Ire 50 
i } 
pain or suffering, but an indescribable fixing of every line : continually stirs the f I \ a ¢, oF the vea 
cle---the boy was dead heat as well as of t repas H 3 nt? \ ‘ ‘ t t vot the 
vield: but, at length i to Know s ver ‘ ‘ ! se Who, ACCOM 
eh) a a . . begins to compound matters He pur i? sT \ 7s TT Any 
LITERARY TRIFLES, » mavennt of clothes os as Gon biel ay » thane P ‘ e se 1 to the very 
i ‘ : is sho have i 
indo hitn toenatt s s ‘ r ' 
} \ } v t every per 
. art age _— ition allowed to him eats mt scanine ce 
‘ ’ a Teal 4 
; : ‘ the same pres 3 s = n ‘ ‘ \ ‘ mour mm lite ! we 
CATCHING A POX——A FABLE. 
whom hi i so i wily t emo la “~ 
. t litle frend Catharine 
1 ’ r athano take possession 8 " ' , svmpathy, is 
— which the other had in so s rat ons vi : 
BY JAMES NACK. NATURAL PRODI: 7 ESEMBLING ART aL coM . t does this "re ; 
eV Pliny mentions an agate, in which appeared, form \ ‘ ive original « ns t 
The nse of provisions, and hardness of times, of nature. Apollo anndst the nine Muses holding a M ‘ ve an acceptable serv 
Had thinned a poor fox like a stringer of rhymes, assures us, that at Venice another is seen, in v they lowe Livery di 
And th md thinner became the poor sinner, formed the perfect figure of a man at Pisa. in es tere f pa 
With never a penny to get him a dinner ; J sas ir natural production, which repr 9 ‘ ‘ the diesord of thoes 
For me, when I come to so sorry a fate, hermit in a desert, seated by the side of a ame a Siiwe Gust 
I know where to go---to my own little Kate.) his hands a small bell, as St. Anthony is commonly I ; 
But the fox only went, with a sivh and a shiver, temple of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, there wa 
' ; HE LANGUAGE oF RE 
To dnnk, like a temperance man, at the nver ; marble the image of St. John the Bapust covered w ; WATURE, 
When, hark! from the stream came a musical voice camel, with this only imperfect t nat | re mite vy to the 
Disturbing his reverie sad--- THE INTRODUCTION OF COFFEE | ‘ he | ‘ ard at ed 
Rejoice! rejoice! ' Privee des Francois,” that the cel ted 'Thevenot . ‘ fidence faod 
Rejouee! reyoice! cotlee atter dimmer: but it was considered as ‘ ' ud existence ‘ ‘ | 
Oh! is not an ovster a clever lad!’ veller ; neither the thing tselt, + appeara ‘ cls Us, t et 
a ~ - Was probabiv attributed by U vito t o ones Vv, while 
The fox turned round with a cheerful gleam, sophical trav r. But ten vears afterwards a ‘Turkis veare mall sam 
And dipped his tail in the cooling stream, at Paris made the beverac: ’ f The ¢ t overnment C Ux 
And twiched and twirled it with all lus might, the equipave recommended it to the eve, a to our ited d te 
But never a fish was the fool to bite; the brilliant poreelam cups in which it was ] are, eu ven 
This the oyster saw, while his merry voice ringed with gold, and the ‘Tu slaves ‘ . ' “ ut i 
Repeated the chorus glad: + it to the ladies, seated on the ground on cus cei ‘ est 
R ' re ' of the Paris 1 s \ \ sith F ree 
‘ ; © the renov ) . 
Reice! reyoice! SHAKSPEARE S NAMt ) rreat poet's name appears Nhak ‘ 
Oh! ts not an oyster a clever lad!’ t egister of Stratford ¢ tis Sfackspeare in Ue . 
eRe i eae + that serv inetrument ic indomed Mic. Ghacks : PRAYER. 
"hon ' t ‘ is lory { 
_ a epeinddeciny Now the ume for iat He himsel! is written fits thane two ditlerent ways, Nhalsrerare Praver t ter to t ' 1a 
nd t n hi . etary ? 
And to win a nam 1 historick rv: and Shak , Mr. Colman save, the poet's name in his ow nasson Cront G _ anid ean m 
This mighty fox shall my trumph grace, county ts mounced with the first a sho which account s i it i F 
And my fame shall shine on the ovster race 1 mode of wt ‘the e, and proves that the orthoepy rather t : , 
This sand. } snapped at the fox’s tail, the ortho v of a person s name was most attended to ve 
“Sl K ved 
While all the fishes stood mute and pale. questionable and certain standard : 
. . 
Sir fox,’ says sith exulting voice, ! Tea —* The provress of this famons nt.” savs 
i ‘ 
] less you are caught, egad ! write ‘ « hee aT hy ’ ke the provress of trut ei) are 
writer, ; j 
R 4 e! at first, t 1 very palatable to these who had coura to taste 
oicinn 9 3 , is? nesinte t encroached . : ties 
Oh! is not an oyster a clever lad!’ spread , and establis its t , wis 
ial e palac o ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Away tromthe r sped the fox, ; 
ecUorts of time and its own \ 
stot ! we ¢ ne to? HH chs I ‘ 
Nor py ut ya pal ot ro ’ i cident maine \\ : ——e se - LITTLE THING 
Then he sw his tall nght fast and well, : 
, 1 Vas first published, it o¢ is ' mista ! 
And banged the oyster out of his shell, bw 
“al romance re esents a ‘ - \ ‘ , n 
And ate him up for a dinner choice, ; Ea Ow “eae tals ' \ ‘ 
ae , ae j 
And chuckled the chorus glad, this was t of 4 ery." 4 ( er, ** the 1 Bue 
, ' ' 
‘ rT me. and oth , 
Rr e! rejore! expedient 1 10 5 ) . ‘ : 
Oh!is not an oystera clever lad! vert so Wise a?! » to chr nity.’ — 
—— AN ANCIENT GouRMAND.—'T snown Ay 
SCRAPS FROM JEAN PAUL, stiiniie ues teh fortune. H y ten iM om 
T ted for the Mirror town in \W . 
He who dreads giv t to the people, is like a man who builds = so jar ! those of S 
. . . | aot - “I - 
a house witho \\ ws r tear of ightmn wtp ! ' I MASTER AND SERVANT. 
Whatever a v sserts, vou may as well admit at once, for less epeur rine t 
str : 
: with thee, give him an opportunity todo § btn hh imrair d 
soon be r ciled i { r ' ’ . : 
, | 
: r ficult than to underta \ 2 iH : 
‘ nie 
~ . 
I - ; “Wie rete 
, vuld be like that of \{ de 
Ww \ ito] ant ad tt dh . . . wl ww i 
Some 1 1 a “ct Moravians, who make gardens of thei Mass N I . of M t ! 
grave-yards; others like the an t Jews, who made grave-yardsof seems, say his s,1 tv 
their gardens Ste divonediis on RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
Men, hike books, ha it cach end a blank leaf---childhood and those unst i t st . thet 
i t weal ! 
Oid ag faman etrat “ ! 
l . ’ ’ ‘ ’ er? ' , i; u se ie tim 
Women are more tolerant to men than to each other. The hero most br t i I and 
» } ae P , , v i , i n i cas 
of a roman: may fk ul f t, without its myuring him in the ron, the tra in, com ’ from on ’ . 
7 ‘ P } eine @ ‘ 7 ee ' ‘ t that ?t ! n question " 
eyes of his readers; but the heroine must be an angel. Women are so from his psa ifession humuiua rhis profession ’ 
‘ ’ rowel t er on oF 
' sis an orator! and © \ r i it ud, ta ere say iol 


tender, so mild and soft, so full of love and sympathy, that itis aper- said he to one of his compamons, “this! 


fect puzzle to me why they can never abide cach other. actors 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 
BY M. M. NOAH 

A tecture has been recently delivered before the Mechanicks’ 
Institute by Mr. Noah, on the rise, progress and downfall of the 
Moorish power in Spain, from which we have made copious ex- 
tracts. The romantick and chivalrous history of the Moors has 
been the theme of admiration for many centuries, and the brightest 
periods in the annals of that country are to be found on the records 
of Cordova and the kingdom of Grenada. After a rapid sketch on 
the origin of Islamism and the subjugation of the north of Africa, 
the lecturer proceeds thus : 

“Of the antiquity of Spain it is, perhaps, useless to say much. 
Seafaring people traded to the Bay of Gibraltar as early as the days 
of Abraham ; and that patriarch died one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-one years before the birth of Christ, which would make 
it more than three thousand five hundred and eighty-six years since 
Cartea was built, and Gibraltar made a seaport. It was occupied 
by the oldest nations: the Phenicians long held possession of 
Cadiz and all Andalusia. Hannibal conquered it, and it was finally 
wrested from the Carthaginians by Publius Scipio, one hundred and 
seventy-two years before Christ, which ended the second Punick 
war, and the Romans held possession of Spam for six hundred 
years, when they were finally expelled by the Goths. Spain was 
called in Hebrew, Sapharad, and probably originated from the 
Hebrew shefend, from shafan, or span, a rabbit—the country 
abounding in those animals. In the time of King Solomon, that 
country, and probably France, paid tribute to the Jewish nation, as 
it is mentioned by Basnage that, in the town of Sagunto, in Spain, 
a tombstone was found, bearing an insemption in Hebrew, thus: 
* This is the tomb of Adoniram, an officer of King Solomon, who 


died the 
tributary to Solomon, as he collected from that immensely neh 





day, etc. There can be no doubt that Spain was 
country most of the treasures employed in building the temple 

* This country, so venerable for its antiquity and singular vicis- 
situdes, possesses double interest with me, having passed over its 
ferti'e plains and ragged mountains, and been on spots consecrated 
by great events. Casar, in his official character as Questor, had 
been at Cadiz and admired the statue of Alexander, in the temple 
of Hercules, lamenting that at his age Alexander had conquered 
the world, while he had done nothing, as yet, to commemorate his 
name. It is something for an American to say—“ I have stood 
upon the same spot where Cawsar stood.” In reference to this 
official visit paid by Cwsar to his government, which included Por 
tugal and Andalusia, it may be well here to recount an anecdote 
Like many of the present age, his creditors in Rome arrested him 
for debt just as he was setting forth to enter into the cuties of his 
office, and Crassus became lis security jor the enormous sum of 
eight hundred and thirty talents, (upward of seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars ;) and to show the wanton extravagances of those 
rulers, and the publick moneys seized upon and squandered by 
the despots of those days, Cwsar, by imposts, forced loans and 
other direct measures, collected in Spain suflicient money to pay 
all his debts in Rome on his return, amounting to nearly eight mil- 
lions of dollars 

* The reign of the Goths and Vandals in Spain is a history of 
itself. After holding the country for centuries, their barbarisms, 
cruelties and crimes, hastened its downfall ; and the fate of Rode- 
rick, their last king, has been the theme of history, poetry and ro- 


mance. When the Romans became weakened by divisions and 


broken down by extravagance and etleminacy, Alanek, king of the 
Goths, attacked them in their very capitol, and the Vandals, Sueves 
and Sillings, surfeited with victories over the Gauls and Germans, 
poured down upon Spain like an avalanche ; and these barbarians, 
unlike any nation that ever existed, carried tire and sword wherever 
they went, and destroyed the very towns and cities that they had 
selected for their own occupation. We at this day very. justly 
compare every act of barbarism to the Goths and Vandals; so 
faithful and so correct are the details of their wanton ferocity 
They were but a link removed from the brute creation. Our Creeks 
and Seminoles were gentle as doves in comparison with this nation 
of wild boars of the forest. ‘They dashed into the province of 
Estremadura and destroyed Toledo and the country border: on 
the Tagus, robbed the people of Lisbou of all their moveables, 


carried tire and sword through Andalusia (then called Vandalusia) 


and Gallicia, pillaged al! the churches, drove the poor people mo 
caves and mountams, and, m fact, with * war, pestilence and 
famine,’ left only their own hordes possession of that fine 


country. Gonderic, in the year 425, after burnmg and pillaging 
every town and hamlet m Carthagena, destroved everything on the 
road to Seville, took that place and put every man, women and 
child, to the sword Gsenscric, alter destroying Cartea, sailed over 
to Africa to fight the Romans, and assisted Bomtace to gam many 


surprising victories. In 438, King Rechelas defeated the Romans 
in Andalusia, and destroyed the whole province. In 614, Kine 
Swibert wrested from the Romans all their possessions in Spain, 
from Gibraltar to Valencia , and in 624, the Patrician General sur- 
rendered all Spain to King Sumtia, who held that country, and 
also most of the Barbary States. In 677, the Saracens in Barbary 
broke ground against the Goths and annoyed them severely ; 
Wamba, however, fitted out a fleet and utterly destroved the naval 
power of the Infidels. For many years Spain was reduced to the 
lowest ebb by the tyranny of the several kings, Erviguis, Witiza, 





deavoured to restore order, until the fatal event which induced him 
| to offer violence to Cava, the daughter of the Count Julian, one of 
|| the first men in the nation. Cava, or Florinda, as she is called by 
some writers, a lady of exquisite beauty and high sense of honour, 
was the cause of those stirring events which subsequently destroyed 
the power of the Goths in Spain, and placed that country under 
| the followers of Mahomet. Count Julian, a man of high sense of 
| honour, was then on a mission to the Barbary States; when King 
|| Roderic had violated the honour of his daughter, she wrote to her 
father, acquainting him of the violence offered to her. After be- 
| wailing her hard fate im that letter, she concludes thus—‘In a 


word, my dear father, your daughter, your blood, the branch of the 
royal stock who, like an innocent lamb, was recommended to the 
| care of a ravenous wolf, has been violated by King Roderic. If 
you forget not what you owe to your illustrious blood, you will re- 
venge the affront offered to it, by destroying the tyrant who has so 
| basely stained it. Remember that you are Count Julian, and I am 
This letter, written by a noble-minded 


Cava, your only daughter 
woman, eleven hundred years ago, decided the fate of the Goths. 
Count Julian, deeply incensed, resolved to sacrifice King Roderic 
Yet, like a crafty poli- 


and the whole country to his vengeance 
tician, aware of his limited power, he called deep dissimulation to 
his aid, crossed to Spain, and met the king as if nothing had oc- 
curred to interrupt their friendship. He was soon advanced to the 
highest honours, and then commenced a system of secretly engen- 
dering factions and strifes throughout al] Spain; and when he com- 
pletely environed King Roderic in all kinds of difficulties, he and 
his daughter took their flight to Africa, and arranged with Moussa 
Benazir to lead his troops into Spain.” 
After recounting the several victories of the Mussulmen, and 
the erection of Spain into an independent nation, under the name 
| of the Caliphs of the East, the author proceeds : 
* The Caliphate was then tilled by Abdarame the third, the Ab- 


darame who ascended the throne in 912. His reign was marked 


| by a series of brilliant events, unparalleled in the history of those 
| times. He was a warriour and statesman, a poet, a profound poll- 
| tician, a man of capacious mind, of great energy, and was termed 
by the Moors, the prince of true believers. He conquered the 
kings of Leon and the counts of Castile, destroyed the various fac- 
| tions throughout Spain, built and equipped a fleet, and captured 
Ceuta, in Africa, and brought the kingdom to the highest pinnacle of 
| wealth, enterprise and glory. It may be well here to give a brief 
; outline of the luxurious and magnificent reign of Abdarame, as 
tending to show the immense wealth and resources of that king- 
dom, which would be credible unless fortified by the concurrent 
testimony of such historians as Bermer, Sir Thomas Roe, Marco 
| Paulo, Duhalde, Cardonne, Colmenar, Swinburne and others. ‘The 
Mussulman religion is the true religion for luxury, indolence and 
extravagance, ease, elegance and taste, and all kinds of temporal 
feheities. The Arabs originally were simple and frugal. Aboube-kre, 
the father-in-law of Mahomet, only permitted himself to receive 
out of the immense booty captured from the enemy, an allowance 
equal to fifty cents per day for his expenses ; and the great Omar, 
the most magnificent of the kings of Asia, entered Jerusalem, 
which he had conquered, on a camel] laden with a sack of barley 
and rice, a skin filled with water and a vessel to drink from: thus 
| practically illustrating the importance of frugality among rulers. 
The Moors in Spain, however, with the mere exception of ab 
| staining from mtoxicating drinks, forgot entirely the early lessons 
of humility and prudence they had received from the founder of 
the faith 
** Abdarame, although, as customary among Mussulmen. deciding 
ill cases as sole yudge, commanding his armies in person, superin- 
tending the academies, making treaties and alliances with foreign 
nations, occupied, we would suppose, at all hours, was stull despe- 
rately and deeply in love with one of his slaves, and with one solely, 
which love he never could conquer during his long reign. She was 
a Moorish girl of exquisite beauty and accomplishments, whom 


Abdarame gallantly called Zehra, meammg, in Aralck, the flower 





of the universe. As Othello says, she was ‘one entire and per 


fect chrysolite.”. Within an hour's walk of Cordova, at the foot of 


a rance of mountains, where the water gushed from a thousand 
limpid streams, and the air was pure and balsamick, he built a 


led 


citron-trees, which gave to it the appearance of a fairy grotto, and 





ehra, entirely of palaces, with groves of orange and 


the summ-or residence of all the nolnlity and prit 





was cipal persons 


of Cordova. All the beauties of this city, every wav more magni- 
ticent than the Escurtal, near Madrid, were eclipsed and thrown 
into the shade by the palace erected specially for his slave, by 
Abdarame. He sent to Greece for the most skilf 


gave direction that neither money nor time s 





erection of an edifice of incomparable richness 





palace, built m the Moorish style, with a court-vard in the 
ind a terrace, was supported by twelve | ( ulars of th 
beautiful marble, exclusive of one hundred and forty of granite 
t was finished throughout in the most costly manner; but the pa- 
vilhon for the favourite slave was intended to excel everything m 
oriental magnificence, that histerv had desenbed It was to be her 


pavilion tor the evening, and so arranged that the orange groves 
could throw their perfumes through the lattices, while the gush of 
numerous fountains murmured through the stillv night The walls 
of the pavilion were covered with the richest ornaments in solid 
gold, and the ceiling was studded alternately with layers of gold 
| and polished steel, intermixed with precious stones. In the centre 
of the room, which was inlaid with beautiful mosaick, stood a 


|| fountain, or basin, of alabaster, supported by crouching animals, 


Chindasuintha and Favila, until the reign of Roderic, when he en- | 


| 


wrought in pure and solid gold, and from the centre of which shot 
up a stream, or sheaf, of living quicksilver; and when a hundred 


| crystal lustres were filled with lights, the brilliancy was so great 


that the eye could scarcely rest upon it. 

*T could see nothing of Zehra—no vestige of the palace or the 
city, but mouldering ruins and broken columns. The mountains 
and rivulets were still there—the sky, the silver moon, all nature 
had remained unchanged—the work of man alone had decayed— 
vanifas ranitafum. 

“ The expense of building the city of Zehra and this magnificent 


| palace, was sixty thousand dinars of gold annua ly, for twenty-five 


years—which is two hundred and fifty millions of dollars per an- 
num—a sum almost incredible to believe, but is confirmed by 
Moorish, Latin and French historians. Nor is it so incredible, 
when we take into consideration the vast resources of Spain at that 
period. Commerce was in a most prosperous condition and exten- 
sively carried on in silks, oils, sugar, cochineal, iron, wool, amber- 
gris, amber, rock crystal, sulphur, saffron, ginger, coral, and the 
pearl fisheries. Most valuable and productive mines of gold and 
silver were worked. Two mines of rubies were owned by the 
caliph. He also governed Portugal, Andalusia, Grenada, Murcia 
and Valencia ity large cities and one hundred 





He possessed elg 


Cordova contained two hundred thousand houses and nine 
hundred baths 


towns 
A capitation tax was paid by every person, and 
the amount of the revenues have been estimated at six hundred 
millions of dollars annually, and in the maintenance of his army, in 
the erection of palaces, and in the support of seminaries of learning 
and other contingencies, no surplus was allowed to accumulate 
in his coffers 

** No small portion of this amount was derived from the sale of 
offices, for a consideration was expected then directly, as it now is 
indirectly, for every appointment, and he who aimed at the highest 
A very wealthy 
merchant and proprietor, called Abdel Malek, aspired to the office 
of grand vizier, for which he sent to Abdarame the following pre- 


honours in the caliphate, had to pay for them. 


sents: four hundred pounds weight of pure gold; the value of 
eight hundred thousand dollars in bars of silver; four hundred and 
twenty pounds of the wood of aloes; five hundred ounces of am- 
bergris ; three hundred ounces of camphor; thirty pieces of rich 
drapery, of gold, of immense value ; ten furs of sable and one hun- 
dred of martins, then very valuable ; forty-eight travelling housings, 
of cloth of gold of Bagdad; four thousand pounds of silk; thirty 
Persian carpets, of great magnificence; eight hundred armours of 
steel; one thousand bucklers, and one hundred thousand arrows; 
fifteen richly caparisoned and splendid Arabian horses ; twenty 
mules, with rich housings; forty young boys, as pages, superbly 
dressed, and twenty young girls, of exquisite beauty ; and im addi- 
tion, to crown all, what we would deem of very little consequence, 
but was then in high estimation, a copy of verses in honour of the 
caliph. With such qualifications for office it was impossible for 
Abdel Malek to fail im his appleation. Such were the days of the 
great Abdarame. Never was an age so fruitful of great men. 
Geometry, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, and all the sciences, 
and every branch of mechanicks and the arts, flourished to their 
utmost extent. 

Many otf 


you, no doubt, remember the great moral legacy he left to the 


* After a long and prosperous reign, the caliph died 


world—to us—to posterity. Many may not have heard it : it can- 


not be too often repeated. Among the papers of Abdarame, one 


was found in his own hand-writing, contaiming the following 





** Fifty vears have elapsed since | became caliph. Riches, honours and 
pleasures | have enjoved in abundance, and have exhausted them all. The 
kings, my rivals, esteemed, dreaded and envied me All those things, 
coveted bv mankind, were bestowed vheaven upon me with a prodigal 
hand In this long space of apparent felicity, Lhave calculated the number 
f days in which I have found myself happy: the number amounts to four- 


teen’ Mortals, hence appreciate the value of splendour, of worldly enoy- 


ments, and even life itsell 


‘Spain, for some years, was discraced bv savage kings, who, in 
neither honour, good faith nor humanity, were to be compared to 


the Mussulmen Peter the Cruel, the Nero of Castile; Peter the 


fourth, the Tiberms of Arragon; Peter the first, of Portugal, the 


lover of the celebrated Ines de Castro ; James, king of Mavorea; 


and others e jually barbarous, stained the annals of those times by 


their murders. The Moors, defeated in various battles, cut up in 


detail, tinally surrendered Grenada to Ferdinand and Isabella in 


1492, and thus ended forever their power in Spain, after possessing 


that country for seven hundred and eighty-two vears 


* Philip the third expelied them entirely in 1609. Grenada was 


to them a second Cordova ; even at this dav vou see a few aged 


Moors telling their beads ber 





he lofty portals of the Alhambra 
I have seen them plaintively bewailing their hard fate. One ot 
their historians, Ati-Abdallah-Absanimt, who wrote in Arabick m 
1378, desenbes the ladies of Grenada im the f Wing manner 


us at once, 





l and g 





long, black hair, descends to their els; thet teeth, white as ala- 
aster, embellish their vermilion lps, which alwavs smile with a 
caressing alr The great use which they make of perfumes of the 
most exquisite odour, gives a coolness and a brilliancy to their skin 

gait, their dance and all their movements, have a graceful 
softness and an elegant negligence, which adorn all their attrac- 


ons. ‘Their conversation ts lively and keen, their genus refined 


and penetrating ; they express themselves constantly in sallies ot 
wit or in words full of meaning.’ If the gallant historian has not 
coloured this picture too highly five hundred years ago, it is certain 
that there are few fac sumies to be found at present among the 
Moorish women. 
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“ The expulsion of the Moors in Spain has been ascribed to 
various causes. ‘The first, no doubt, were the errours of their faith. 
It was a religion of the sw rd; men were to be conquered and 
converted, not by the mild influence of persuasion, or the force of 
conviction, but by the sharp edge of the cimeter. Nothing was 
left for reason, for reflection, for philosophy, for commonsense— 
believe or you die! The result was, that every one believed, or 


affected to believe, and when one war was ended, another crusade | 


commenced ; not from ambition, as was avowed, but to make new 
converts, and tu produce fresh proselytes to the standard of the pro- 
phet. 


intolerance, injustice and persecution ; 


This bigoted religion of the sword led, of course, to great 
but fortunately for the ulti- 
mate triumph of Christianity, the early professors of that faith were 
just as intolerant and persecuting as the Musselmen ; rather more 
so, for they cut off heads and burnt infidels at the stake with as 
little remorse as the Mahometans impaled and punished the Chris- 
tians with the bowstring. It was a fierce tight for religious supre- 
macy, both brave, obstinate and vindictive. The Christians, better 


instructed, less disheartened and more enterprising, followed up 
their victories until they entirely vanqmshed the enemy in that 
country. <A peculiar characteristick of the Musselman is the indif- 
ference with which they sacrifice human life ; an indifference which 
leads to savage and wanton cruelty, substituting death in many 
cases where humanity would point to a milder and more lenient 
punishment, and indeed considering it the easiest, as it is the most 
effectual way of punishing real or imaginary offences. In early 
periods the caliphs set the example, by destroying whole families 
which stood in the way of their advancement. In modern times, 
when Musselmen have greatly degenerated, cutting off whole armies 
Wuh 


Witness the destruc. 


of obnoxious or suspicious persons is a common event 
them, to be in “ doubt is to be resolved.” 
tion of the entire force of the jannissaries by the present sultan of 
Turkey. 
governours, have the power to condemn to death ; and in most of the 
large ships of war, they have a block near the capstan for decapi- 
The result of this 


All viziers, commanders on sea and land, kyahs and 


tation, and an expert headsman always ready 
prodigal destruction of life creates feelings callous, brutal, hardened, 
and insensible to the sentiments of humanity, generosity or libe- 
rality. 
ter and bowstring, is a broad system of hypocrisy and cunning 


Another evil resulting from the incessant use of the cime- 


which it engenders. You never know your enemy until you feel 
him; neither can you judge from the smile of kindness which plays 
about the lips of authority, what is the extent and measure of your 
punishment 

“ The officers who strangle your fellow-prisoner before your 
eyes, gather up their silken cords and depart in silence, not even 
condescending to inform you that you are not then wanted. An in- 
stance of unparalleled deception and hypocrisy came under my own 
observation, during my residence in the Barbary states : The palace, 
or rather citadel, of the bey, in which all his family and relatives 
reside, is three miles from the city of Tunis. Having paid a visit 
to his highness on business, and taking coffee with him, in company 
with all his sons, ministers, ete., including the prime minister or 
keeper of the seals, im Arabic the sapatapa. He was peculiarly 
sociable and conversible, and the prime minister and hinself alter- 
nately asked many questions about the United States. The utmost 
cordiality and good feeling seemed to prevail. Ilis highness re 
clining on an ottoman, supported by several large pillows, covered 


with rich crimson velvet, his fingers and thumbs filled with large 





and costly diamond rings, employed himself leisurely in combing 
his beard with a small tortoise-shell comb, studded with brilliants 
To every answer he received touching the growing nnportance and 
strength of this country, he would exchange exclamations in Aratie 


and significant looks with the sapatapa Early next morning, 
awakened by a noise in the street, under my window, [ looked out 
and saw the crowd dragging the mangled remains of the very prime 
minister through the streets, whom I had left but a few hours before in 
the full tide of power and influence. It seems at the very time I had 
been there, the bey had either suspicion or proofs that he was or- 
ganizing a conspiracy to dethrone him, and after I left the palace 


j to 


he coolly sat down th | 


play chess with his mister, and when the 


was concluded, and he was crossi 


game r the court to yo to fis 
apartments, he was seized by amps and mamelukes, and no doubt 
by order of the very bevy whom he had quitted but a minute betore 
on the best terms, was cnt to pieces, and his body stripped and 


thrown over the walls Su nure of Musselman powe r 


One hour on a throne, the next ina ditch; and these scenes of revo- 


lution and blood occurred so freq ently that I really was appy 
when I found myself once more under comfortable Christian govern 
ments The Koran emoins temperance and total abstinence from 
spirituous liquors. The poor and labouring Turks are all abstemi- 
ous; but officers, civ nd military, and many of the suldrers, are 
exceedingly liberal im their potations. One of the cadis, who never 


east to pray, used to 


forgot to tell his rosary or turn his face to the 


say to me, * Sidi, when vou dine alone, send me word ;”° which I 
always did ; and his honour the judge, after dismissing all his at 
tendants, would ply tus knife and fork briskly, eat interdicted things, 
and after carrying the contents of two or three bottles of Burgundy 
under his belt, would call for lights and his slaves, and take his leave 
with the utmost gravity—evervthing m the Koran against drinking 


wine to the contrary notwithstandimg 

“ The labouring Moors are very abstemious in eating; like their 
camels, the least quantity of food satisties them, and during the fast 
of Ramadan, which occurs in August, | have seen them at work 
without tasting food from daylight until the sexton, from the minaret 
ef the mosque, proclaims that the sun had set ; and then they drank 
only a small cup of muddy coffee, which is made and sold 1n the streets 


} 

, scooped out and filled with sweet-oil, into which fragments of the 
bread are dipped and eaten. ‘The Arabs of the desert live on milk 
and dates, and reach an incredible age. 

* T have seen them in their caravans, moving briskly when more 
than a century old. Such is the result of temperate habits. In 
the administration of justice, the sultan and viziers are judges, 


without the intervention of a jury; and in minor cases, the cadis 
hold court, and are just in their decisions when no powerful induce 


ments are held forth to the contrary. A bribe, according to the 


circumstances of the case, always weighs down the scale of justice, 
beginning with the sovereign and going down to the very barber of 
the palace. In Spain, this Moorish practice 1s not altogether repu 
diated, even at this day 

“ A young American, for some trifling cause, at Cadiz, got into 
prison. His companion, understanding it was customary to bribe a 
judge, called upon him and offered him two doubloons to discharge 


his friend. The judge flew into a violent rage, and threatened in 


stant imprisonment and punishment for the attempt so daring ; and 
nothing but the contrition and humble apology of the American 
relieved him from his delicate position 


broker said to the American 


The next day a Spanish 
‘You yesterday attempted to bribe 


the judge , he himself told me so. How could you be so indiscreet 


I am in the habit of bribing him daily. Give me the two doubloons ; 
I will give him one and keep the other for myself, and your trend 
shall be released.’ And it was done. 

* Another evil, and a great one, under which the Moors laboured, 
was their luxury and effeminacy—their love of ease and pleasures 
—their passion for costly edifices, magnificent fétes and other dk 
basing attachments. When we survey their magnilicent palaces, 
their costly and splendid edifices, constructed at such immense 


expense, we feel humiliated at the idea that these structures were 


{ 


reared for the gratification ot private vanity and ostentation, and 


not to subserve any good, noble or publick object. They became as 
perishable as their founders If, however, there were exce pions, 
and the early followers of the Mahometan faith were distinguished 
for a love of the arts and for the advancement of science, i cannot 
be demed that as they increased in numbers, so the nation has 
gradually degenerated, until at this day they present a picture of 


tolerance, imbecility and despotism without a parallel, No en 


larged principles of education, no love for or encouragement o 
the mechanick arts, no rewards for ingenious inventions, no great 
enterprises, ho proyects ol MN prove ment, nothing that Constitutes a 
free, liberal, enlightened nation 

* It as the result of despotism, the concentration of all power u 
total exclusion of the 


the hands of a single mdividual, the people 


from all participation in the affairs of government. Whenever such 


principles are the cardinal outhnes of a nation, that nation must 
gradually sink and tind its level like the Musselinen 

* The principal, and | may say, the controlling cause of the pre 
sent degenerate condition of the Musselmen, and the advantage 


which Christian powers ever had and ever will have over them ts 
that they are a nation without any settled or tixed code of laws 
* That the Koran may be considered im their estimation the most 


perfect and absolute work on earth, rendering other laws which 


govern society whoily useless and unnecessary, no attempt has been 


made since the days of Mahomet to bring the nation under the sub 


He laws, and altermg and amending 





jection of mild, just and equitat 


ge 
those laws to suit the times 

* Hence as other nations advance in science and the arts, as . 
inventions are brougit torward, mmprovements made and educa 
patronized, the Musselmen remain uncha ged ; their feet are stil 
upou the sands of the desert, the Koran in their heart and Matiomet 
on their lips They make theu puyrimage to Mecca to worsiip at 
the shrine of the prophet, get robbed by wandering hordes on thei 
return, are bastinadoed by their governours, taxed to death by the 


pachas, and decapitated by their vigiers, vet are content a 

missive. Contiding in destiny, and throwing aside as useles those 
energies and capacities with which Divine Providence has blessed 
mankind, as the means and the ouly means of making them great, 


happy, noble and independent.” 
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“ Their usual meal is a roll made of good white flour, the centre | 


escaped the dagger of his rival, but ascertaining that the lady was averse to 
her Spanish lover, follows on; and, familiar with savage life, throws him- 
selt among the Indians, with the hope, at least, to preserve the Spaniards 


from extermination, as they fool-hardily push on inte the confederacy of the 


Six Nations. Here occur the remaining events of the tale, events of the 
most exciting characte the struggics of the mvals for the mastery—the 
gradual change in the views of the father as to forcing the inclinations of 
his child—Warwick's discovery of his father, who saves him from death at 





the hand of the incensed natives—and the and and thrilling « Mlastrophe, 


Close the work 


We annex an extract, which will give an idea of the author’s method of 


dealing with those matters and things which come within the scope of his 
tale. It ts the clos tot an attack of the Indians upen a temporary 
camp, Which the Spaniards had erected and partially fortified, on the banks 
ol the Delaw are 
DEATH OF THE ONONDAGA 

“ Thus passed a period of two hours from the time of the first at. 
tack ; and weary with their incessant and trving duty, the harassed 
Spamards ardently longed tor day Tne enemy had thus far con 
fined their efforts to the northern line of the defences ; and, indeed, 


the other sides of the fortress we 


Suddenly 


re considered nearly, if not entirely, 


inaccessible sentinel at the 


aiarmh 


, however, a left gave the 


the yells of the savages were also immediately heard m that 


direction ; and at the same time the shouts on the front were re 


newed with such zeal and vanety of tone, as to confuse and deafen 


The assailants, it seemed, were a to hazard an 
A portion of 


uproar 


the besteged out 


issauil Upon two sides of the encampment at ones 


the men were therelore drawn off to the lett, and amudst the 


t ts, and the loud de- 
ned the 


-cry forsuccour from a sull diflerent part of the « amp, though 


which ensued, the constant yells of the assailar 


fiance of the assailed, the explosion of firearms ¢ clang of 


steel, th 


taken up and echoed from the iron lungs of Hugh O Brady, if heard, 
was unheeded Ihe attentive ear of Warwick, however, at length 
caught the latter voree ; and, with a few followers, he rushed to the 





blockhouse He paused there only a sufficient time to ascertain its 


Salety, and tasting his direction trom FI igh, he hastened to the Dela 
ware side of the encampment, where his arrival was opportune in 
deed. He found a small number of the Spaniards desperately keep 
ing at bay four times their number of the enemy; and he at once 
perceived that the fortress had come near falling by a feimt of the 


cunning foe While the attention of the besu ved had been care 


fully attracted m other directions, nowelessly they had scaled the 
rocky and precipitous he it, taken the sentmels by surprise ; and 
by the tune Warwick arrived, had secured a foothold, which they 
were evidently determmed to maimtain Ihe trad tence of stakes 
was broken down, and each Indian as he gamed the hemwht, stood 
ipon a fau held of combat, lis retreat was ¢ toll, and hepe alone 
in victory 

** Adding his ery for succour to the thousand sounds that rent the 
air, Warwick yomned in the defence with all the mmpetuosity of his 
character. Ils single arm did much towards decid the tate ol the 
might. The savages were borne back, but destruction berg m their 
rear, they held their ground and fought with a desperation worthy 
of the lame of the confederacy to which they belonged. At this part 





of the fortress, the tomahawk and knife of the red men, for a time 
at icast, crank neatly their cue | portion of bieod But ae S| 
their determined bravery, it cre long became evident, that to th 
the contest was without thang Thu sy] aniards, as reinforcements 
arrived, hemmed them m with @ circular phalanx, through which 
they found mt unpossible to break They wavered—they were 
forced back like so many infuriated Ugers, closer and closer upon 
the brink ot the precipice but, as they showed no pity, t v asked 
no quarter, and the Spaniards, irritated at ther obstinacy, and 
sia wo with ther own wounds, becam: nerciiess as themselves 
Thev buried thet ppy wretches down the era vy and nearly per 
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canopy of fog which had of late shrouded the hill, showing, near the 


centre of the camp, the tall body of a dry pine, already for fifty feet 
of its height a bright pillar of flame ; and, far above it, in plain re- 
lief upon the sky, the outline of a human form. A low sound of 
horrour, hardly louder than the breathing ina troubled dream, es- 
caped from those men, who, but a moment before, had stood arm 


to arm in the strife, and joyed in the death which they gave to their 


eneines 
} 


«“ Whoever it might be on the tree, he knew his own danger ; and 


when first seen, was urging his way to the bottom: but the subtle 

‘ 
element, like the tongue of a serpent, lapped round the mflammable 
trunk; and leaping from knot to knot, and arm to arm, seemed 
} 


} ¢ from the furnace be 


likely to meet him half way; when, tur 


neath him, he sought a present respite im the top, which towered 


like a mast to the height of a hundred and fifty feet. It was then 





that Warwick recognised features, and | ronounced the name of 


Limaukin. ‘The name was echoed by the Indians, who simu!ta- 
neously strove to advance, but were borne back by the weapons of 
the Spaniards, and obliged to remain inactive spectators, without 
} i] 
the power to attempt the rescue of their clef, Indeed, what could 


and cat h ore re id 


be done? Utterly hopeless did the task appear 


in the hasty and troubled glance of his neighbour, that the doom of 


the savage was sealed ; that the whole power of earth could not ex 
tricate him from his horrible fate. Opinions like these were just 
finding a whispered utterance, when the young Indian, whom we 
left a prisoner in the blockhouse, rushed forward into the midst and 
bursting the bands which contined lis hands, extended them on high, 
and called upon his father 


* The appeal was electrick, and aroused the inventive 





reraies 
of the spectators. ‘There was another tree, standing within some 
twenty feet of that, which was now, for more than half its height, a 
column of fire ; and Warwick, with a sudden thought, sought out 
among the timbers which lay scattered upon the ground, a pole of 
sufficient length to ext nd from the one to the other, and of strength 
to bear the weight of aman. Divesting himself of his upper gar- 
ments, he commenced the ascent; and the son of Limankin, at 
once comprehending his plan, threw himself upon the trunk be- 
neath, and gave such efficient aid, that the purposed elevation was 
very shortly gained 

= While these pre parations were mn progre as, the one tor whose 
benefit they were intended, appeared little mterested in the result 
The brightness of the fire beneath rendered him so minutely visi 
ble, that each motion, even to the movement of a muscle, was dts. 
cernible from the ground. He stood upon a small limb near the 
pinnacle of the tree, and sought no other support than what he 
gained by slightly leaning against the taper and spar-like trunk, 


which hardly extended beyond his head. Ile was naked above the 


waist, and his face and breast were stained with those vanegated 
hues and figures which register the vlory, and, at the same time, add 
greatly to the terrour mspired by the Indian warriour. ‘There was 
no emotion visible, no shrinking of the flesh, no heaving of the chest 
His eve was calm, and fixed upon the sky; and the only move- 
ment, save his composed breathing, was that of his lps, as a low 
guttural chant came down upon the winds, which was the death- 
song of the Onondaga 

* With the gazing mulutude, from the moment that Warwick and 
the young Indian commenced their hazardous attempt, all was a 
noiseless and breathless suspense ; and it now became painfully in- 
tense, as the development of a moment would decide upon their 
failure or success. ‘The youth shouted to lus father to descend a 
few feet, and secure the pole as they should extend it to hum; but 
the old man moved not, and if he heard at all, he gave no evidence 
of it. The whole camp shouted, but with no better success , and 
each one raised on tiptoe, as the pole was elevated and borne over 
upon a cragged arm of the burning tree, which 1t was designed should 
receive its extremity. It struck some inches from the trunk—the 
limb gave way ; and both that and the pole came to the ground to- 
gether. A general groan escaped from the bosom of the spectators, 
as their last hope was so etlectually crushed; and each one disposed 


his mind, as best he could, to await the catastrophe 





**A period of but few minutes elapsed, from the time tl 


tuation of the chief was first discovered, before the flames, fed by 





ed with the light tinder of the 
Still he moved 


the pitch which was plentifully ming 





surface of the tree, reached the unfortunate Indian 
not; nor even when the flames curled round his body—nor until the 
scorching element had enveloped him completely in its folds, when, 
like the spirit of fire, he seemed to step forth in the clouds and the 
whirlwind of his own creation ; and, showing his arm on hich, he 
gave a territick whoop, sprung into the air, and, descend Ke a 
flaming thunderbolt, the next instant was a blackened and shapeless 
corpse upon the ground 


* An armistice had been virtually declared, by the interest which 


both parties had taken in the melancholy fate of Limaukin ; and 


now, neither seemed disposed to the renewal of hostilities. ‘I 


thirst for blood was slaked, the appetite for carnage ciutte d, ar 
Indians, wofully and silently, set about collecting their dead, in 
which they were assisted by the whites. The fire which they them- 


selves had kindled for the destruction of their sles ping enen ., 





lighted them in their sad search among the rocks ; until the majes 


tick pine, the last victim of the element, tottered and fell, with a 





broad sheet of flame, and the noise and jar of the thunder Dh 
few prisoners that the Spaniards had taken were released; and the 
gray of the morning was just beginning to streak the east, when the 
wild mer of the woods sullenly and mutely retired from the scene 
of the late conflict. But as they went, and were about to be lost 
to the sight, in the distance, a wild and most melancholy wail came | 


back upon the winds.” 





SLECT TALE 





THE FIRST DAY OF TERM. 


LWER 





** Has anybody called upon me this morning, Mrs. Brown!" in- 
quired Mr. Launcelot Transit, a young 
ihlast pal 


gentieman of fashionable 








exteriour, as he entered the 






die-aged person, of presence and an agreeable deme 

: no, sir!’ replied Mrs. Brown, as she pounced upon the 
spout of the tea-urn, and gave her accustomed d p to the tea-cups 
‘who would think of calling upon vou at this early hour, M 
Transit no clandestine marriage on foot, eh, sir’—he, he, he 


and the landlady indulyec 


1 

* Ha! ha!—oh! no, Mrs. Brown,” and a sickly smile on t 
lodger’s face died of a rapid decline *T was thinking some one 
might have called—that's all.” 

‘There was a deep and unaccountable melancholy spread over 
‘Transit’s commonly vivacious visage ; his usually buoyant spirits 
had deserted him, and, as he hummed a dolorous cavatina., hie m 
have been compared to a grig m grief 


dead march in Saul 


Or a@ cricket chirping t 


“And you have seen no one in the street since vou rose, Mrs 
Brown '" he resumed, after a pause 


* That's more than I can sav,”’ answered the landlady, with a be- 


coming reverence for truth. “TI have seen three chimney-sweeps, 





five milkinen, several old clothes-men, an old woman with water 
cresses, and I don't know how many servant girls opy site, bang 
their mats against the street door-steps—and a filthy dust they 
make. We shall presently have the post wv, [dare say ; but you 
look peak ng this morning, my dear sir, what's the itt 

**T had a dream last might,” muttered Transit, with an odious 
grimace 7 dreamt I was pursued by an a tor.” 


* An all vator Mr Tr insit! well 
of an animal was that 


, that was shocking— what sort 


* It was dressed in top-boots and had a Belcher handkerchief 
round its neck,” said the dreamer 


leaned her 


* Oniy think of that, now,” cried Mrs. Brown, as she 
hand upon her knee, and sputtere t 
rocket “ Re aly, A st man 


* Was not that somebody at the door!” faltered ‘Transit, starting 


») a4 laugh like @ Camp skKy- 
' 
it ly sit, you are the tunn 





like a vv ty creature but no ing at a pia\ 
* T didn’t hear a knock,” said Mrs. Brow mit what if ther 
Is—you are quite nonsical this morning, | declare but there ce 


tainly 1s,"° added the landlady, looking out of the window, 





leaning against the lamp-post, waiting for somebody, I suy 
, 


Down went the Botea with a s 





while the tea cup bung suspende d from the tip of his foretinger 
and a piece of dry toast stuc k in his jaws like a pound of bran 


the throat of lL golina. 


It was to be so—Transit knew it must be so. It was the first 
day of term. Messrs. Suteh and Stretch had advised him, that 
unless certain articles manufactured of sheep's wool were paid tor 
before that dav, a certain piece of sheep's skin should be SSLit 
forth to compel such 7 wwment It was a bailiff 


** What kind of thing is it, madam!” croaked the sufferer, at 
length 

‘It's a man, sir,” cried Mrs. Brown, calmly 

What he 3 ag 

* A short, thick-set man 

* What face ?” 

* A red face, sir 

* What kind of eves? 

“He squints, Mr. ‘Transit; eyes like those of a pictur’-—that 
always seem to be looking at you, and never are . 

** Oh, ves—they are,” l * What has it on its 
head, madam 


groan d the odue r 





* A broad-brimmed hat 


“ ? 
Round its neck 





* A coloured handkerchief.” 
** On tts legs 7” 
* Top-hoot 

* Tn its hand 


* A twisted crab-stick, with knots, like, im it.” 


With t irquin sty des and bent nearly do ible, ike a master of the 


ceremonies with a cramp in the stomach, and with a face that ren 





dered the similitude still stronger, did Mr ‘clot ‘Transit eva 


cu ite the apa tne nt, ind ecrawill up stairs to ; s tn d reom, lo« ke d 
fiumseif into enjoy the pleasure of lis own society 
i 
It was necessary to reconnoitre this pest of iman kind: a 


gingeryv as an ostrich [rom its covert, did he protrude his head from 








the window to watch the proceedings of the beim below | 
Wreteh Was Wiistiing a Vulgar tune, and leaning on his stick wit 
the commendable patience of an experienced adept Never did 
that tune strike on the tympanum of the lod th so at 

a harshness never, surely, was human cre sO positively t \ 
and barbarousiv hideous as the person at the lamip-post Yes, 
was Fang ; for lus face was for a moment elevated, and s 


assorted eves were projected on a vovace of 
" 














directions, over the exteriour of the house ot va — 
know thee now.” ‘Transit knew him of old Fang—t 
most active of sheri?’s officers Onee betore if his shoulde 
blade been pa veed by the te ‘ »touch of the reptile’s ante t 
once before hou een Lbera i los grasp by paternal aff 
tion—once t no more was protection to be extended to 

u | vn ‘ wed ‘10 iwony Of aqoubt, amaze 
ment a tk 

But something must be done 1 thoucht struck him. and 
started from the bed. ** Yes, Iw call on little Dicky Spra 
ind borrow the money 1 it i me a moment In 
sure ot 1 oo tt ow I don't know a be r fellow 
brea 1 Dicky Spr s ( V is a Kind creature 
But how to ve cas Vas ¢ i t ! It 
practicality of eseape da s tr Dress 
self hastily, he descended to the kit , and from thence deviated 
into the area, and craw ri © steps er the mat 0 ul 
rupeds, brought his eve to a level with the railings Fang seemed 
fastened to the | mp-post, and was at this moment whistling the 
before-mentioned tune for the seventv-tuurd tun Dut he was 
looking in another direction. 


* Soft pity enters through an iron gate, 


says Shakspeare ; but Fang was not soft pity, but hard cruelty 


and softly, very softly, did Launcelot Transit open the iron gate 


ind squeezing himself through, swiftly, very swiftly, with three un- 








nat 
ner with a whisk to which | 


ural bounds did he clear the street, and glancing round the cor- 





iaZiness, Was Out of 





sight In a moment. 
* Dicky, my boy,” said he, with a miserable effort at gaiety, as 


he entered the parlour where good little Dicky Spraggs was en- 





shrined in all the luxury of silk dress gown aud velvet sl] 





**T am come to borrow thirty pounds of you—an awkward tr 
and it must be had 

Chen vou ive ust come to the wrone s », MV Launcelot,” 
cried the ececentrick Dicky, with his accustomed irresistible humour, 
* for the devil a mopus have I left,” and he emptied the drawer of 
iis V esk ont le splaving an i te number of bro- 
‘ j istv ke li ina ¢ irs * vou see how it ts,” 
' and st into what La t could not but 
t sa i ry ned 

We l, but Spraves.” expost ited lransit, - Dicky, mv frie d 


’ 
vou have surely other funds that \ou could lay your linger upon two 






































obl me 

* Not ado swered Spraggs, whose principal employment of 
money at all times was to s ind not to lend ; and who had 
settled long ago, in his ow d, that Launcelot was never to 
touch a farth ol s I live too t im expense to save 
money ow wse lode s 4 three uineas a week.” 

* Jndeed! et r lim. 

* Yes, ar ! t esumed Sy . “ considering 
“ Lrespe ‘ ‘ ve enov here 

* - good out, ce : ed | elot, walking to the 

dow Ha voe-b Transi en shot through the brain 

ia ‘ ve ‘ ive * with a more 
1 i t ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ t i t a | tt s ant 

\\ s ! cried § s, ‘are you ill, my dear 

« Not r, nothing,” gasped the victim ; “ it will soon go off— 
sudden giddines St. \ s's dance—I shall be better presently 

Yes, it was Far the fatigable | r, coiling round another 
lamp-post nd whist i er ( and ‘I s disturbed 
faney depicted him im the tof elu yup the lamp-post, and 
step rom its v0 t i inte the parlour 

* Is the look-out ¢ V acre e from the back of these pre- 
mises’ mumbled the d, id in some small measure 
recovered 

** Equally so.” cried Spr » wih ir of consé ence. * We 
( see tie ark © View the gay lolKs On a Suuday—charm 

Wi if that’s the cas I'll bid you good morning, Dicky,” 
said fits Irie is ade t \ ’ ‘ vn over the chaos 
of his thou vo e sure vou can’t lend me the money ”’ 

rk we s sho departed 

* No—pon honour »,” but the door was shut with a crash, 

~ = «< ‘ ! ' ‘ ‘ ' 

* You can't get out that way, sir—the street door is in front,” 
said a servant maid, as a figure was seen scram * over the back 
‘a ve 

© yes, I can,” owed Transit, (for struggling 
1 ’ ‘itst nearest wav into the P Ina moment 

tter tive ‘ s icet were upturned to the sun with strange 
ra Vv. as ‘ vay over the eensward 

‘What's to be done now,” said the distracted debtor, ss he sat 
ins down on ss and drew a long breath, w the deer 
caine up and gazed with seeming astonishment at his forlorn ap- 
pearance * Hla me if I don't do an dent thing for once, 
and borrow the money of Miss Lavimia Lawprey—if 1 can. She 
loves me, that’s cert and must pay ter the privilege Av, vou 
mav look, vou locomotive venison,” he a » with a satirical 
sneer, making a wry face at the deer as thev bounded away from 
him, and starting to hes feet—* but I'll cet lair with 
triumph vet ;"* and he bent b's hurried steps t 





Miss Lavinia Lamprey was fortunately at home, but unhappily, 














With @ caprice that characterizes ladies of a certam age, was just 
now disposed to look with a ct i i ( i ver 

** My dearest Lav cant st 1 mo t > oli—the 
s invest t iz neo yr thie os rs e money 
and Jett it be { me—a paltry sum of thirty po s—could you—" 

ir,” interrupted Miss Lavinia, openmne her mo like an ab- 
sorbing fish, dt eves ¢ iu they med se notes of 
admiratu Sur! y you i! t v s—” 

“My La i! cried 1 ‘ 1a t 1 I, then, 
deceived m vo ca ‘ ives lik st riere with 
your love ne vt me t ! s wut the sola 

fa - cu 

Miss Lav i ed like ar of t ir re s--so 

Ze . ifs a ’ 
| t i ft s 

‘ | t i 
‘ n ‘I r t Miss | 1 | r with a 
nush ot . ] ‘ ! t von, sir, 
) sconsolate ‘Trans * let ‘ ever see vour face 
i ; T have discovered v« 8 vill show you 
door ‘ i 22 nm rent the 
‘ V ( t 

| ? { ‘ ‘ i 
seemed s { s ! a flirt 4 

‘ 1 ( . i . Swinging 

s ‘ \ s ‘ son, was 
t w ‘ ’ irust a 

s ‘ ‘ \ r 
The w 3 
Lic s is 

Carlo, ¢ " come ( i ecur inced 
withas ea : \ . ted solvent 
s s \ ‘ er ot t rate, 

rin s 4 ’ stree and 
l - . ii er! 

\s Buek » Gat \ s it confronts, 
and, w exte I, wo n It ts 
i any € tous, t eve res i i vas s ct m 
conv sions, ho premedit oO m pte ’ 





it the stomach of t barlut 

him to ply his legs toward Spring Gardens, and to leave the dis- 
comfited Fang rolling over anc 

new palace. : 





J over in the stones intended for t 














as 
in 
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os 
= * And now I feel it’s all up with me,” said Transit, mournfully, TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. é ny s lams I should I t f v 
Aig as he gazed down the long vista of the Strand,” I cannot struggle 5 ata y 
0 againstmy fate. J] have no other resouree—yes—one ; I'll go down is ’ s s Oo it 
ae " e, and get the monev out of him, in anticipation of my Wearee ted to t% x teness of Mr. Biddle foray , ' ‘ 
vas tance from mv father; he’s a very respectable, good sort nog ger , re ve 
P atu i mine; he ce vy has been a good fnend to ‘ g n tion thet ¢ : 
rs, hothend” ona to pro ‘ e and their inencs be- 
orehand t meet t his e's door . . a = 
. “ My dear uncle,” said ‘Transit, was ushered into the room THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. , spies ; 
oo where - “ ‘ 
aa “An SO oe SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1837 his 
of the 
ro- ‘Tam come 1 if the most 5 affaive fe S went : Tareas 
" Wig monev—t \ s—io pa y vearly re t ‘ 
it ne 1 ; 5 ™ Au™ A ‘ ‘ 
t ‘ © « v Year « i 
a t i i ‘ ‘ 
to tence Mya 1 
1 = ‘ . ; 
of imag v Ni = be t ; to sa ‘ 
iad of an imag des ¢, I t ’ : 
lo In Get uy to ‘ ! 
ve a real we cous 4 : Be 
hu tae > or ‘ 
convenn t ! mys 
ng no, sir,” 1 . - ‘ . 
* how ¢ sts ‘ t | 
he like to me i ‘ ( 
ith dr —s \ ‘ a ; 
re Virtue its own 1 ‘ ' 
are ved set > ‘ 
ar TOV ! “ ‘ 
money ins » his eves i i 
> We 
7 rising ol s t . 
er honour ; but I stors 7 \ 
d mus t 
d for the 
Trans ‘ : 
as tho ‘ 
‘ 
i 
‘e ‘ i 
i * This 
isa ¥ ? 
> hens \\ 
3 A 
» ‘ s ‘ ‘ \ 
4 = " 
j 
- Fy , 
4 fron ‘ 
i ) ‘ “ 
g sit Was I “ t ‘ = 
it ove x s 
e tiie t s 
on < VN a | . 
t i I s i s ‘ 
r ‘ tow 1 s 
- ** Con i s s t S 
¥ beleher handker« inv iknotted st | It 
D Fang. the me 
i * | am vours s ri ri " 
] coach and ve ¢ ‘ ‘ 
1 
s A COUPLE OF SAWBONES. ! y 
The f , 2 1 
. Sam Ws ‘ q ‘ 
since, ils ( . 
“Well, S s Mr. P s vo Scrv ti \ 
, tered his ‘ r Oo I 
Christn day t \ ‘ ‘ “ 
a mask o° 1 : Ss : S * ob 
served Mr. | iM Pine i is W vro t 
as the p it i \ \ ? Sa 
| replied Mr. \\ 
Sam,” said 3 ] \ 3 ‘ * Werv 
sir, re it - > » # as 
“A cr \ ‘ ., ! ! 
“A co ew \ - \ ‘ 
quired Mr. Pick ‘ \ : 
0 so ‘ ’ t 1 4 . 
sil iv VV vid ; . 
sawhbones a « ‘ e » iV! j . * 
wick, w J Sam 
ones as is ) < 
they're « t I ' 
dents, Is \ } S \ ‘ t 
I am s \l i 37 ‘ 
cet 
lows, \ : i 
tastes I ! ' ‘ ‘ I 
Phe s es +h I 
‘ se \ i 4 r “ 
And « s . ‘ 
*o Fi "i « - . ‘ \' 
neat, v . ‘ 
ovsters at . . openin’ steam, and as 5 
fast as he « en tukes vith the she ty ' st 
who's a sit wn fast as eV ¢ er me | ; 
triciues of genius, Sam,” s Mr. Pickwick ; * vou may retire.” * : 
MODERN EMPALMING, i 
| 
The ancient Egyptians have at length been outdone in their ow toms tocked wil we 
peculiar art It nas been as t, bv the use of corrosive |... “ : t . - wes 
sublimate, bodies of men, or ¢ _ ¢ preserved trom de- shiek . = ‘ . most of tam. it “ ed 
composition, and made to reta tive earances of life It is ; , tis the ‘ ‘ ‘ t — 
hot impossible t al, on these Cays, the practice Of interring tie n this « . that all Turks, whe can affo t, have the ems ’ fi t " ake t 4 
dead will be changed to that of embalming allow theinselves every i of indulgence. If they could have given cre- joss of power w atte areal Ww \ ni 
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MORNING. 
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A DUET—ARRANGED, WITH SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENT, FOR THE BOSTON MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


ALLEGRO. 
' 
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it breaks 





from east - ern 











breaks, 
alae . 
: ' a : 
_. ‘§ a 
& 
it breaks 
breaks, 


—— fF Ae 
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@ 
Pra ¢ Legato 


cham-bers, 





from east - ern 


































5 oo 











The gol-den 




















[ 
All hail! thou bright 





and bless - 




























: = 


morn - ing! 


— S 
a a <r oe 


bright and bless ed 











It bursts, it bursts from eastern semantai, 
A flood of glorious light! 


He comes, he comes, the sun in ene 
Victorious o’er the night! 





















hew - born 























day. 























I welcome thee, 0 lovely morning! 
And thank the kindly power, 











| Whose smile of love bids darkness vanish, 
And wakes the morning hour. 





LINES TO A POET, 





Whe told the author that in writing an ode to his candle he had rned 


and that the burn was his “* flame of inspiration 


Trou shouldst have let the fame o'’erspread, 
*T: |! thine was bald as Cwsar’s head , 

And then like his to hide the place, 

‘The laurel’s wreath thy brow shouldst grac 
Then, should the envious eritick blame, 

And doubt from whence thy classick lame, 
Tell him (twill wake peace 

“The flame, *s from enlightened 


consolin 


sir, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 











AMERICAN SURGERY.---The reputation which the Ame f Sur- 
gery bas acquire n Europe by the great operations wt een sO Kt 
cessfully performed inthis and other cities of the Union, tional 
brillianey every day ; and it ts the duty of all those who proud of the 
celebrity of their fellow-citizens in every branch of art and science, ar 
more particularly of publick journalists, to taake known every ¢ nstance 
caleuiated to enhance the well-merited character whieh th feasors of 
sureery and other useful callings, have carne with such it to them 
selves, and benetit to the community Arn rend is subse y these 
seasonable and opportune publications of miteresting cases: as the suffer 
uader the complicated tls incident to humanity, Knows whe to have re 
course, with a perfect certainty of a sate and spec relief, (as far as is de 
pendent upon human skill,) and is preserved from the necessity of a vine 


to emptricks, and those rash and ignorant persons, 
of a disease ts gathered from the case then first presente 

without anv expenence of tormer ones, and withont ha 
physiology, ot thought it necessary to examine tite its his - 
of cases by which its rationale is illustrated. In the annals ot 
do not think a more satistactorv result has been « wuned thar 
Every one can understand it, as we have 


whose or 


divested it 








case 

details, and rendered it within the comprehension of the m 

P vy. We have verified the facts by our own personal ex wtion, and 
we guarantee its authenticity ln every respect About five months ago an 
Englishman applied te Dr. Elhott, the oculist, to ask his advice respectin 


a tumour, Which bad grown from a fistulous aperture in the unde i of the 








lefteve. The sufferer represented that the complaint had en rdually 
} asing for the lasttwo vears ; that he had been under the care the ocu- 
list of the king, a celebrated army oculist, and two other surgeons of re- 
Y noon whom, although a man of come weaith, he bed expended a con- 





ie portion of his substance Being asked by Dr. FE w he 


h 
could account for the cause of the excrescence, he stated that he ‘h ad been 
walking in the environs of London with a lady ef his family, and, on some 


trifing disagreement which occurred between them, she playfully attempted 





his hatr, 


| 
to strike him with her parasol, when, 


of the 
severe in- 
was 


extremity 
s blow, 


unfortunately, the 
ower corner of his lefteve. From th 
» brain snpervened, wi alter a danger 
became comparatively . with the exception of blin 
for upward of en On his arrival in this ¢ 
and made him 
bove 
ur extirpated 
lon Was performed, a 


k the 


parasol struc 


ich, us Hiness, 





ness 







intrv, 
uamted with 
iH s rite 
from the external 
wound 
the 





eve 
this individual had recourse to Dr 
the circumstances and result of the 


a twel\ 


ac 
stated 





aceident, as ¢ 





lon Was, us Thine 


appheat to have a tung« 
not the lower eyelid. This ope 
ckly healed. About a month the patient called again upo dow 
with a fresh request that he would remove another tumour, which was 
owing twetfhi the socket of the eye. A skilful appheationof the kn 
away this excrescence ; and, by the use of rectal un 
Dr. Eliott, for drawing to the mahgnant 
organ, as the surgeon conc. and ageravating t vou 
ow, tapenng prece ola et- 
was 
was 


he 








Ago, 






fe took 
A ST 
the 
foreign 
e enclosed therem,) to tis astonishment at 
ot-pearl, in the of a ferule, in which 
wooden stick of the parasel, broken sharp off, 
ieve' 
in the eve for more than two years, 
al its upper end, 


rent, prepared by 
surface all contents of the 


1 sore 





' 
shape inserted a prece 
extra 


ure 


The mother-of-pearl extremity of the paras 
inch 


excecded an 
was a 
relief w 
anc, as may 
SAIL and f 
met and surmounted b 
with the patient, who has 
etails. We give the 
iuty to lay them beto 
but too prevalent in 
In such a state of thongs it is ppre 
professor of this branch of the healing art should be established in this me- 
and how far his merits are rated from the 
foregoing plain and simple details, of the authenticity every 
has an opportunity of I 


out the 
exper 
conceived, 
e with whichth 
v Dr. Eliott. We 


to us the « 


ahd, 
An 


convalescent ; 


sare 


Instantaneous As enced 





his expre 
ititude for the titu 


were 





ived then 

Disord 
this country, and good ocu 
tisa ma 





1as we rect 





* our readers 





atter of con 


substant can be jud 


of which 


Trapolls , ged 
one 


satisfying h 





works artists 


have 


the 
esels, we 
ctures When they sh 


OUR ARTISTS—In the notices of 
duced, or now have on their 
e bound to make on same pl 
Choton Hall. We have spoken of the 

by Mount; of the full-length of a lady by 
demy of Design; of the Holy family by Page ; 
by Cummings; of the portraits and groups by Inman, o 
by their favourite Ingham, of the landscay 
Chapman, but we have not vet hinted at half the 

plaved at the annual exhiition; and of those we 
slicht manner, we shall feel ourse bound to speak more at la ; to 
point out their beauties and their defects, and to give our reasons for the 
opinions we may advance. To prove that we have not exhausted our hist 
, We need but to intimate that we have said nothing of Durand 


our have 
anticipated the critic! 
all be 
* Rustick Courtship, 
ot the Nati Aca- 
exquisite niatures 


the 


these 


scene called 
the president 


of the 


nal 


* lthe- 


ms of 





es and c 
talent wh 
have this 


nesses mIpos 


) ch will be dis- 
mention 


ves 








' 
1 artis 


1CAL FACULTY intment of a medical 





THE NEW MEI The contemplated apy 









































faculty, we understand, occasions some excitement among the learned Galens 
of the ¢ Itis a happy thing that something has at length occurred to rouse 
them from the a; uth 1 wii ¥ their own confession, they have so lons 
ndulged. The coun ft university have it in their power to do much 
for the cause of medical scence in this city, and for the interests of the 
university, by appointing, unmnfluenced by personal or political considera- 
tions, a tacuity which will coma e respect of the profession generally, 
ind, In consequence, the attendance of pupils. A good school of mecicme ia 
New-York ought to be t le vy athousand students ; the matnculation 
fees alone, of such a body, Would turnish a handsome addition to the revenur 
of the university 

A CRITICAL OPERATION The Rost Post relates the following circum- 
stan e& mast 1 Port-IMilts was tt med that one of his 
pr s. a t su“ we a | » and could tee t sticking in her 
throat lle t itely took a ng sie er rule ressing down the 
tongue, saw a pin lv ' wross the € to Ind pipe, 
bvhind the little valve « i th 1 time » be st—holding 

wot tongue f ‘ tr a sing an ‘ Pair OF ScinsOre es 
forceps, he extracte vir 17a us uging-place, Very much 
the satisfaction, not onlv of the sufferer t her sch mates, who als- 
covered much sympathy for her This 1 Is Worthy of notice, as a 
warning against the dangerous practice of putting pins 1 he mouth, 
as an evidence of What may be ¢ e by cecision and firmness of ne es 


SCRAPS, 

















A late Lor 1 pa t which it is ar 
nounced that a a respectability ana con- 
nections, has opened t distance fr m each othe 
called the matrimoma by himself, 
give interviews to ge S Wile, for the same pur- 
pose, exclusively tor the la 

* Pray, my lord,” s a ge eman to alate respected and rather whin 

wig n between law and equity courts 
tlet s lordship , “they onlv differ so far as teme 
wermed i 1are at once equity you are 
not so easilv d} of rmer is » wh S Imstantaneous.y 
and most charn v effec the latter is an angier’s hook, which plays 
withits vietim bet tkills 1€ One Is prussic acid, the other laudanum 
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fice of the Transer 
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to the edi tors 
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